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The  connection  "between  consumers  and  the  weather  "bureau  may  look  kind 
of  farfetched  at  first  glance.    After  all,  even  if  we  are  all  affected  "by 
weather  and  interested  in  it,  no  matter  how  much  we'd  like  t'.o  we  can't  go  out 
in  the  marketplace  and  select  "better  weather  for  our  purposes  and  our  money. 

The  real  connection  between  consumers  and  the  Weather  .Bureau  lies  in 
the  effect  of  weather  on  supplies  and  prices  of  the  food  we  have  to  "buy,  and 
the  work  of  the  Weather  Bureau  in  helping  farmers  to  make  the  "best  adjustments 
to  weather  conditions  they  can  in  order  to  prevent  losses  and  wastes  that  mean 
high  prices  to  consumers. 

Right  now,  of  course,  the  attention  of  all  consumers  has  teen  turned  to 
the  drought  situation,  and  we  have  had  a  lot  of  dispatches  from  Washington 
about  it  and  about  the  special  arrangements  the  Government  is  mating  to  deal 
with  it.    But  today  our  story  from  Washington  is  ahout  the  regular  work  of  the 
Woather  Bureau,  right  around  the  year,  every  year,  helping  farmers  take  advan- 
tage of  good  days  and  prepare  for  had. 

Suppose  a  killing  frost  is  due  to  arrive  in  2k  or  36  hours.  Trained 
meteorologists  in  the  Weather  Bureau  warn  the  fruit  growers  and  they  start  up 
their  stoves  in  all  their  orchards  that  night.    If  they  ran  these  stoves  every 
night  they'd  be  broke  "before  the  season  was  over.    But  one  night  of  freezing 
weather  might  ruin  the  crop  that  means  the  grower's  whole  income.    There  are 
^  million  of  these  orchard  heaters  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  alone  that  are 
turned  on  and  off  at  a  word  from  the  Weather  Bureau.     In  one  district  in  Flor- 
ida, the  Weather  Bureau  saved  $100,000  worth  of  oranges,  vegetables  and  straw- 
berries with  one  warning  of  frost.    Another  time  in  California  the  citrus  fruit 
districts  saved  fruit  to  the  tune  of  Ik  million  dollars  when  the  Weather  Bureau 
told  them  freezing  weather  was  coming. 

Many  times,  according  to  our  correspondent  in  Washington,  the  warnings 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  make  it  possible  for  farmers  to  harvest  their  crops  in 
time  to  avoid  bad  weather.    That's  true  in  the  case  of  beans,  grapes,  and 
tobacco.    But  potato  growers  stop  digging  at  a  signal  of  cold  woather,  and 
carry  away  the  dug  potatoes  leaving  the  others  safely  in  the  ground.     Sugar  cane 
has  to  be  cut  and  windrowed.     Cranberry  farmers  flood  the  bogs  until  the  cold 
spell  has  passed.    Truck  growers  cover  their  tender  vegetables  with  paper,  cloth 
or  soil.    When  rice  growers  get  a  notice  of  a  high  wind  they  flood  their  rice 
crops  so  as  to  prevent  the  straw  from  being  broken  by  the  wind.    Then  there  are 
special  weather  bulletins  to  advise  Western  cattlemen  of  range  conditions.  Even 
in  normal  years,  some  sections  have  plenty  of  moisture  while  others  are  suffer- 
ing drought.    So  stockmen  consult  these  Weather  Bureau  bulletins  when  they  want 
to  ship  stock  from  a  drought  area. 
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But  helping  farmers  avoid  loss  is  not  the  only  help  the  Weather  Bureau 
gives      It  helps  too,  to  improve  crop  yields.    For  instance,  farmers  can  choose 
their  planting  time  according  to  Weather  Bureau  predictions  so  as  to  get  mois- 
ture right  afterward.    Forecasts  help  them  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  tell 
them  on  what  days  the  weather  will  he  best  for  harvesting  other  crops. 

Shippers  and  handlers  time  their  shipments  so  as  to  have  the  most  favor- 
able weather  conditions  for  perishahle  products  and  for  those  —  like  watermel- 
ons —  that  are  only  in  demand  in  certain  kinds  of  weather. 

These  weather  reports  are  the  result  of  information  collected  from  a  net- 
work of  7,000  stations  located  across  the  country  to  collect  news  and  scatter 
forecasts.    At  the  same  moment  all  over  the  country  the  recordings  are  taken 
and  sent  by  telegraph  to  Washington.     Our  correspondent  remarks  that  it  would 
anuse  us  to  see  the  form  in  which  these  recordings  come  into  the  office.  One 
telegram  may  say  'Arthur  fiendish  rake  sirdar  unfurl  tepid.  1    Another  coded 
-essage  might  he  'Miami  annoy  gullish  fenowed  moral  cat sap ' .    Here's  one  for 
which  our  correspondent  has  sent  us  the  translation:     It's  'Boston  endanger 
Sambo  formful  currency'.    The  report  is  from  Boston.    The  word  'endanger'  means 
a  sea  level  barometric  pressure  of  30.0U  inches  and  temperature  of  air  of  22 
degrees.     'Sanho'  means  that  the  sky  over  the  Boston  observer  is  partly  cloudy; 
the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  northwest  at  18  miles  per  hour.     'Formful'  indi- 
cates the  barometric  pressure  has  been  steadily  increasing  at  the  rate  of  8/100 
of  an  inch  in  the  last  3  hours  and  the  maximum  temperature  during  the  day  was 
30  degrees.     'Currency'  reports  the  sky  is  half  covered  with  high  thin  clouds 
moving  from  the  East. 

Of  course,  the  information  from  one  area  doesn't  mean  much  till  it|s 
read  in  combination  with  other  areas.    And  in  order  to  see  all  these  details 
across  the  country  at  a  glance,  the  telegrams  as  they  come  in  are  recorded  on 
charts.    The  forecasters  mark  up  one  map  of  the  United  States  with  symbols 
representing  barometric  pressure.    On  another  they  chart  the  changes  in  baro- 
netric  pressure  during  the  last  12  hours.    A  third  map  shows  changes  in  temper- 
ature in  the  last  2.k  hours.    Another  one  shows  the  speed  and  direction  of  wind 
at  various  altitudes. 

Of  course  this  all  has  to  be  done  very  quickly  because  it's  worth  nothing 
if  it  comes  too  late.    They  have  a  system  for  speed.    At  8:30  the  information  is 
all  charted  ready  for  the  District  Forecaster  who  steps  up  to  the  maps  and  in  a 
few  minutes  is  able  to  make  his  interpretations  and  predictions  of  probatle 
turns  in  the  weather. 

The  country  is  divided  up  into  six  districts,  according  to  the  signifi- 
cant factors  governing  those  areas.    There  is  a  District  Forester  in  Washington, 
and  also  one  in  New  Orleans,  Jacksonville,  Chicago,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco. 
They  all  make  their  predictions  at  exactly  the  same  time,  and  make  the  forecast 
for  each  locality  within  the  States  they  cover.    Within  two  hours  after  the 
observations  were  taken  at  all  the  different  stations,  the  forecasts  are  tele- 
graphed to  nearly  2,000  principal  distributing  points.    From  there  they  are 
scattered  all  over  by  telegraph,  telephone,  radio  and  mail.    Within  an  hour  of 
the  time  they  are  issued,  millions  of  radio  listeners,  newspaper  readers,  and 
telephone  subscribers  can  have  them. 
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